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BLS RBPLEOCCOR 

Man has a wandering heart—his soul 
Spurns tetters, slavery and control— 
To-day he climbs the snow-clad steep, 
To-morrow, ploughs the foamy deep— 
And now he roams by mountain side, 
Without a friend—without a guide, 

’Till Woman bids his waywards steps to cease, 


And turns his Arab thoughts to home and peace. 
—_ 


EXTRACT—FROM CHALMERS. 

Who has not felt the workings of a rivalry within 

him between the power of couscicrce and the power 
of temptation ? Who does not remember those seasons 
of retirement, when the calculations of eternity had 
gotten a momentary command over the heart; and 
time with all its vexations bad dwindled into insignifi- 
cance before them ? Ana who does not remember how 
upon his actual engagement with the object of time, 
they resumed a controul : as great and omnipotent as if 
all the importance of eternity adhered to them—bow 
they emitted from them such an impression upor bis 
feelings, as to fix and to fascinate the whole man into a 
subserviency to their influence ? 

Oh ! how comes it, that in the face of all this expe- 
rience, the whole elevation of purpose connected in 
this hour of his better understanding, should be dissipa- 
ted and forgotten? Whencethe night, and whence 
the mystery of the spell, which so blinds and so infatu- 
ates us to the world ? what prompts us to embark the 
whole strength of our eagerness and our desires in pur- 
suit of interests which we know a few years will bring 
utter anvihilation ? Who is it that imparts to them all 
the colour of an unfading durability ? who is it that 
throws such an air of subtility over these earthly taber- 
pacles or makes them look to the fascinated eye of man 
like resting places fur eternity ? Who is it that so pic- 





tures out the object of sense, and so magnifies the range | 


of their future enjoyment, and so dazzles the fond and 
deceived imagination, that in looking onward through 
our earthly career, it appears like the vista, or the pros- 
pective of innumervble ages? tie who is called the 
god of this world—He who can dress the idleness of its 
waking dreams in the garb of reality—He who can 
poura seducing brilliancy over the panorama of its 
fleeting pleasure and vain anticipations—He who can 
turn it into an instrument of deceitfulness ; and wake it 
wield such an absolute ascendancy over all tbe affec- 
tions, that man becomes the poor slave of its idolatries 


and its charms, puts the authority of conscience and the | 
warning of the word of God, and the offered instiga- | 


iri ris f his 
jons of the Spirit of God, and all the wisdom o ' 
sat sound and sober experience away for bim. But | pents, wild beasts, or wilder Indians 


Picasure —Pleasure is to women what the sun is to| ing the little inferior circle of things to which 


freshens, and it improves ; if immoderately enjoyed, it 
withers, violates and destroys. But the duties of do- 


the flower ; if moderately enjoyed, it besutifies, it re-| their passions, like indexes, are pointing. 


Woman.—Conscious of her worth, and daring 
to assert it, | would have a woman early in life, 





mestick life, exercised as they must be in retirement, | , 
ard calling forth all the sensibility of the females, are,| Know that she is capable of filling the heart of a 


perhaps, as necessary to the full developing of her| man of sense and merit—that she is worthy to be 

charms as the shade and the shower are to the rose, | his companion and friend. She runsa risk, you 

confining its beauty and increasing ils fragrance. will say of never meeting her equal. Hearts 
, 


Without virtue, good sense, and sweetness of dispo- 
sition, the finest set of features will, ere long, cesse to 
please—but, where these, with the graces are united, it 
must afford an agreeable and pleasing contemplation. 





Tue Way ro Heaven, 
Is outwardly encompassed with obscurity and 


contempt, with difficulties and discouragements, 
with woes and afflictions, but is inwardly filled 
with light and glory ; itis heaven here beneath, 
a path of delights, a way of perfumes sprinkled 


very foundation of its being is infinite love, and 
the beginning of it the forsaking of misery. Its 
essence consisteth in the enjoyment of God by 
| depending on him, by taking care to please him. 
| It is the way of wisdom, righteousness, and true 
| holiness which is in one word the way of bles- 
isedness. Itis living in heaven before we come 


thither. 








MIND AND MANNERS. 

There seems to be some congeniality between 

a fine form anda virtuous mind. When we 

/meet an individual in the walks of life who 
; unites pleasing manners with beauty of person, 
there is none that can withhold from him the 
,meed of approbation. But if on a further ac- 
_quaintance we discover that his principles are 
unsound, his feelings perverted, and his habits so 

many hypocritical assumptions, we are compel- 

led to turn ourselves away in disgust. It is like 

the traveller who copies afar off a pleasant grove 
| of orange trees, quivering in the western breeze. 
|_—The tinge of the fruit rivals the beams, of the 
'rosy sun; the fragrance of the branches scents 


| the whole atmosphere.—T he traveller approach- 
es in rapture, and discovers it the haunt of ser- 
Such 


this wonderous contest will come to @ close. Some | too often is the result of cultivated acquaintance 
will return to their loyalty and others will keep by in the world. 


their rebellion ; and in the day of winding up the dra- 
ma of this world’s history, there will be made manifest 


to the m : 
the mercy and the vindicated majesty of theEteraal. 








Men carry their minds as they do their watch- 


yriads of the various orders of creation, both es, perfectly ignorant of the mechanism of their 
: ( movements, and quite content with understand- 








and understandings of a superior order are sel- 
dom met with in the world, or when met with, 
it may not be her particular good fortune to win 
them. True; but if ever she wins, she will 
keep them; and the prize appears to me well 
worth the pains of attaining. 


It has beeu the remark of some poet, that the 
bee draws honey from a flower, while the spider 


_— 7, Mine | will light upon it and extract poison. It is thus 
with jewels, beset with lilies and roses —The | with men; some will go through any crouble— 


| witness the wreck of their property; the loss of 


their friends, be surrounded by all the ten thou- 
sand vexations of human life ; yet gather knowl- 
edge from their misforiunes, and feel happy that 
they are no worse. They turn their meditations 
rather to the blessings than the cares of the 
world ; and when they retire at night to their 
family, they talk, laugh, amuse themselves and — 
all around them witha flow of pure sport—de- 
termined to be happy—and are so: There are 
other men who are exacily the reverse: They 
take a deal of trouble to find out the miseries 
around them, and brood over every care with a 
gloomy ill-natured disposition, that marks them 
for misanthropists. 


Should we repine because the fulureis hid from us. 

We should not repine. Do we not know all 
that is for our good? The curtain of futurity is 
wisely drawn. A gracious being holds back all 
knowledge from us that would tempt us to dis- 
pair, or unfit us for the duties and employments 
of life, and gives us a glance at those things only 
that are of minor consequence and incapable of 
causing us much uneasiness. Our enjoyments 
and our comforts are thereby secured to us, and 
weare ever kept alive by the principle of hope 
which providence has planted in our nature to 
preserve us from murnwiring or repining at our 
lot. It ison the whole, ordered for our good, 
that we should be keptin ignorance of our fu- 
ture destiny. 
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THE PRAIRIE OR BARKING WOLF. 

The wolf frequents the prairies, or natural 
meadows of the west, where troops or packs con- 
taining a considerable number of individuals are 
frequently seen following in the train of a herd of 
buffalo or deer, for the purpose of preyins on 
such as may die from disease, or in consequence 
of wounds inflicted by the hunters. At night 
they all approach the encampments of travellers, 
whom they sometimes follow for the sake of the 

* carcases of animals which are relinquished, and 
by their discordant howlings, close to the tents, 
effectually banish sleep from those who are un- 
accustomed to their noise. According to Say’s 
observation, they are more numerous than any 
of the other wolves which are found in North 
America. 

The barking wolf closely resembles the do- 
mestic dog of the Indians in appearance, and is 
remarkably active and intelligent. Like the 
common wolf, the individuals of this species, fre- 


quently unite to run down deer, or a buffalo calf 


which has been separated from the herd, though 
it requires the fullest exercise of all their speed, 
sagacity and strength, to succeed in this chase. 
They are very often exposed to great distress 
from want of food, and in this state of famine, 
are under the necessity of filling their stomachs 
with wild plumbs, and other fruits no less indi- 
gestible, in order to allay in some degree, the 
inordinate sensations of hunger. 

This wolf barks in such a manner as to re- 
semble the domestic dog very distinetly ; the first 
two or three notes are not to be distinguished 
from those produced by a small terrier, but dif- 
fers from that dog by adding to these sounds a 
lengthened seream. 
barking, Say has given the specific name of “ la- 
traus” to this wolf, which we prefer to translate 
for a trivial name, instead of using that of “prai- 
rie wolt” which is equally applicable t 
species. 

In confirmation of the sagacity of this wolf, we 
shall quote from Say, to whom we owe all that 
has yet been made known of this species, some 
anecdotes respecting it. “ Mr. [Titian] Peale, 


constructed and tried various kinds of traps to| 


take them, one of which was of the description 
called a“ live trap ;” a shallow box reversed at 
one end by the well known kind of trap-sticks, 
usually called the “figure four,”? which elevated 
the front of the trap upwards of three feet above 
its slab flooring . the trap was about six feet long, 
and nearly the same in breadth, and was plenti- 
fully baited with offal Notwithstanding this ar- 
ran rement, a wolf actually burrowed under the 
flooring, and palled down the bait through the 
crevices of the floor: tracks of different size 
were observed about the trap. ‘This procedure 
would seem to be the result of a faculty beyoud 
mere instinet.” 

« "This trap proving useless, another was con- 


structed ina different part of the country, forme | 


ed hike a lirge cave. throurh which the animals 
mirht enter, bat not return: this was equally 
urisuceessfal : tee wolves attemoted in vain to 
get at the bait, as they w mld not enter by the: 


On account of this habit of 








trap” was next tried ; this was profusely baited, 
and the whole with the exception of the bait was 
carefully concealed beneath the falling leaves. 
This was also unsuccessful. Tracks of the an- 
ticipated victims were next day observed to be 
impressed in numbers on the earth near the spot, 
but still the trap with its seductive charge, re- 
mained untouched. ‘The bait was then removed 
from the trap and suspended over it from the 
branch of a tree ; several pieces of meat were 
also suspended in a similar manner from trees in 
the vicinity. The following morning the bait 
over the trap remained. Supposing that their 
exquisite seuse of smell warned them of the po- 
sition of the trap, it was removed and again cov- 
ered witn leaves, and the baits being disposed as 
before, the leaves to a considerable distance 
around were burned ; and the trap remained 
perfectly concealed by ashes ; still the bait over 
the trap was avoided.” It was not until a log- 
trap was used, that an individual of this species 
was caught. ‘This log-trap is made by raising 
one log above another at one end by means of an 
upright stick, which rests upon a rounded hori- 
zontal trigger on the lower log. 


in length, of which the tail forms thirteen and a 
half inches, exclusive of the hair at its extremity. 


the head; and the distance from the enterior 


three inches and three-fourths. 

The general color of the barking wolf is cin- 
ereous, or grey, intermingled with black, and 
dull fulvous, or cinnamon, above. ‘lhe hair is 
of a dusky lead color at base ; of a dull cinna- 
mon in the middle of its length, and grey, or 
black, at tip, being of greater length along the 
middle of the back than on other parts of the bo- 
dy. ‘The ears are erect and rounded at tip, hav- 


|ing the hair on the back part of acinnamon col- 
} 





{the inside is grey. ‘The eyelids are edged with 


ther| 
» other! black ; the superior eyelashes are black beneath, | 


and on the superior surface of their tips. The 
| supplemental lid is margined with black brown, 
before, and edged with black brown, behind. 
The iris is yellow, and the pupil of a black blue ; 
upon the lachrymal sac, is a spot of black brown. 
The face is cinnamon colored, tinted with grey- 
ish on the nose ; the lips are white, edged with 
black, and have three series of black bristles. 


faintly banded with black above the legs, which 
are cinnamon colored on the outside, and more 
distinctly so on the pesterior hair The tail is 


vled with cinnamon above, and black at the tip 





| 


' 





The extremity of the trunk of the tail reaches to 
the projection of the os calcis, when the leg is 
extended. 

Different individuals exhibit very considera- 
ble variation in coloring, and hence many of the 
minute markings given by Mr Say. inthe above 
description, may not be faund applicable. He 
states himself, that other specimens which he 
saw differed? much from his first description : one 
‘was destitute of the cinnamon color, exeept on 


‘The barking wolf is about three feet anda half | pendence 


The ears are four inches long, from the top of | know nothing. 


canthus of the eye, to the end of the snout, is | 


jor, and dark plumbeous at base, while that on | 


The color ofthe head between the ears is an in- | 
termixture of grey and dull cinnamon ; the color | 
of the sides is paler than that of the back, and | 


straight, broad and bushy, of a grey color, min-| 


———— 





| the general color was therefore grey, with an in- 
termixture of black, in remote spots and lines, 
| Varying in position and figure with the direction 
of the hair.” Perhaps no two individuals could 
|be found exhibiting throughout, precisely the 
| Same arrangement o: colored markings. 





VIEWS OF COLOMBIA, 
A very interesting letter from an American 
| citizen visiting * colombia, has been received and 
published. We are not able to present the whole 
of the letter, but give some copious extracts be- 
low. It bears date at Carthagena, August, 22, 
1826. 

“There is probably no people in the world, 
having pretensions to civilization, of whom the 
inhabitants of the United States know less than 
of the South ‘mericans. Our ignorance of them 

is only equalled by the interest we have invaria- 
| bly taken in their welfare. We are acquainted 
, with their forms of government; we have fol- 
lowed them with an anxiety the most intense, 
through all their struggles, and have perused 
with delight the narratives of those memorable 
victories which have led to their present inde- 
But of their manners and customs, 
/ we know little, and of individual character, of 
{which that of a nation is always made up, we 
I wish not to conceal that the 
opinions I may express of the new States gener- 
ally, have been formed by observation and infor- 
mation gathered in Colombia only. But, as the 
| moral condition of this State is said to be better 
‘than that of the others, it cannot be deemed in- 
_ Justice to them, to judge them in some measure, 
| by a criterion so favorable. 
“In the United States nothing has been more 
/common than to compare the South American 
Revolution with our own; to liken the motives 
and feelings which armed the people here, to 
those which incited the bosoms of ’76 ; to find, 
fora Warren and a Green in the North, a War- 
,renand a Green in the South, and, in the plen- 
titude of sympathy to discern even a Southern 
Washington. None discovered these similitudes 
mere readily than myself, for none lamented 
Southern sufferings or rejoiced in Southern suc- 
cesses more ardently than mysclf. But I hesi- 
tate not now, when better infurmed, to assert 
that every comparison of the sort is as wicked 
as itis unjust. Such comparisons savor of in- 
| gratitude to those worthies to whom the inhabit- 
ants of the United States are indebted for their 
independence as a Nation, and happiness as a 
People I will hazard even the opinion, that the 
Revolutions in the North and South of this Con- 
tinent resembled each other neither in couse, in 
the spirit and mat-riad with which they are res- 
pectively prosecuted, nor in effect. ‘The Revo- 
lutionists of the English colonies have very pro- 
perly been characterised, in the commencement 
of their struzzle, as “a band of freemen con- 
tending for political rights,” while those of the 
Spanish possession have been as justly termed 
“a set of slaves fighting for emancipation.” The 
spirit which couid not brook oppression, nor 
compromise with disgrace, pervaded nearly the 
whole ofour people With an unanimity almost 
incredible, they at first remonstrated ayainst in- 
justice, and, when the necessity arrived, with 


rout prepared for them.—A large duuble “ steel | the snout, wuere it was but slightly apparent ; | the same unahinity aud no less firmness, stepped 
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forth to resist it. What was the fact here? Ain commission, they have been lying in port for 
comparatively few individuals, their motives, dif-' months past in consequence of the want of sea- 
fering as widely as their forms, some influenced | men, the crews of all the vessels being scarcely 
by avarice, some by ambition, others indeed by | sufficient to man one sixty-four. That this is a 








patriotism, most of them illiterate, exerting an 
influence over a People still more ignorant than 
themselves, collected together a few servile fol- 
lowers, and, with a zeal and perseverance, which 
I acknowledge did them credit, to produce that 
change of affairs which would answer their sev- 
eral objects. ‘That change, I thank God, has 
terminated in the independence of these States, 
although I believe the People know as little how 
to appreciate it as I believe they were indifferent 
about effecting it. Instead of 
Ral!ving round, at toesin sound, 
The flag which Freedom reared on high, 
Burning with zeal for country’s weal, 
Resolved to win or nobly die— 


As did the heroes of Lexington, Bunker Hill, 
and the Cowpens, it is a notorious fact, that, in 
many instances, force only drew them from their 
mountain homes, and that they have been drag- 
ged, not unfrequently in chains ; (individuals in 
this place, saw them thus manacled,) to fight the 
battles which have effected their national exis- 
tence. With what justice then, can we com- 
pare such people to our Jaspors, to our P.uld- 
ings, and our Buttricks—not to mention others 
who held higher ranks in our armies ? 

a7 . * * . * * * 


In regard to the laws of the country, the wri- 
ter says, he has heard no complaints ; but against 
their administration there are many objections 
The criminal code is that of Spain, which is said 
to be well suited to the present condition of so- 
ciety in Colombia. But of what avail are good 
and wise laws with an unrighteous administra- 
tion? They are worse than dead letter-laws, 
and as they corrupt and contaminate, a republic 
would undoubtedly be better without than with 
them. 

“T have remarked nothing in this country 
which has excited my admiration more than the 
specimen IT have had of the Colombian regular 
army. ‘There are at present in this place two 
very distinguished regimeuts, one called the 
“ Vargas,” an appellation taken from a severe 
action of that name, in which it signalized itself, 
and the other termed the “ Tiroderes’’? The 
former regiment has, within a few days past, re- 
turned from Peru, where it yathered additional 
laurels. It was but this morning I saw it drilled 
in presence of the General commanding this De- 
partment. In uniformity of step, accuracy of 
aligument. precision in wheeling, and particu- 
larly in the dexterous management of the musket, 
no regiment could excel it. ‘the formation of 
the column, deployment into line, and charge of 
front, were worthy the heroes of Vargas and of 
Avacucho. I have seen some very highly dis- 
ciplined troons in our service, but certainly nev- 
er any who surnassed those | have been speak- 
ing of in the drill. ‘Phe “ Téradores” are said 
to be quite equal to the “ Vargas ” 
the two regiments there is a great competition. 

“ Having mentioned the Army, [ must say a 
word or twoof the Navy. There are now lving 


° . . . - ’ 
in this harbuur, [| believe, three frigates. two of f 


them of sixty-four guns, one sloop of war, and 
several otier vessels of a smaller class. Although 


| great evil, is evident Whether it can be en- 
tirely remedied, I will not undertake to say ; but 


|I will venture to assert, that the measures of | 


Government, so far from tending to diminish ; 
| serve but to increase it. While the gaudy dresses 
}and expensively organized bands of music, as 
| well as prompt payment of the Army, evince an 
| interest, even an extravagance, in what concerns 
it, the complaints of the Navy of being badly 
provided, and worse paid, manifest an a!:nost to- 

tal neglect of it. Seamen, you know, although 

lavish of money, will not serve without it. There 
|is no class of society which requires more guar- 
dian care than that formed by sailors. When 
sick, they must be nursed, and, when distressed, 
imust be protected. Here they are neglected, 
and are even permitted to suffer. ‘The Govern- 

/ment is generally in arrears to them, on account 
of pay, and little attention is shown to their 
jwants This isa fact which should be known 
{in the United States ; for many of our seamen 
are induced to enter this service, and after the 
| disappointment of their expectations, are obliged 
ito be sent home at the expense of the govern- 

ment. 

“ Two days ago, a Doctor of the Navy inform- 
jed me that such was the dread of going to the 
| Naval Hospital, that he had known instances of 

‘men ina high and dangerous fever actually be- 
|coming suddenly divested of it, and continue so 

for an hour, (although they died afterwards,) at 

the bare mention of a design to send them there. 

| This indifference with regard to the Navy I 
have heard ascribed to the general ignorance of 
nautical affairs. It is high time, however, that 
the effect, whatever may be the cause, should re- 
ceive attention. The Government should re- 
member that it cannot drive the Indians from the 
|mountaims and make sailors of them as readily 

as it can convert them into soldiers. 

“ When this country shall have been released 


SOUENUINTC, 
THe 3d: ONGE. 

The vital functions of the sponge have been recently 
made the subject of some very attentive researches by 
Dr. Grant, of Edinburgh, whicb were communicated to 
the Werneran Society at a fate sitting. Dr Grant pla- 
ced (wo portions ofa sponge (spogia panicea) taken 
from the rocks ia the Frith of Forth, in a glass uf sea- 





water, with their orifices opposite to each other, at the 
distance of two inches, when they soon covered each 
other with feculent matter. 


He then placed one of 


them in ashaliow vessel, and just covered its surface 
with water; on strewing some powdered chalk on the 
surface of the water, currents were perceptible ata 
great distance, and bits of cork or peper were driven 


to the distance of ten feet. A piece of coal was repeat- 
edly placed on the orifice, (which may be called the 
rectum of the sponge,) and as invariably displaced by 
the current of water ejected. A globule of mercury 
dropped ow the aperture, however, stopped the process 


until another orifice was made in the vicinity, by means 


of a needle, when the current was renewed, and con- 





tinued even when the original orifice was again open- 
;ed! By adopting this plan, Dr. G. clearly ascertained 
| that the current of water never enters by the apertures 
| through Which it issues, and alihough be employed the 
micriscope in his experiments, yet the process is dis- 
| linctly perceptible to the naked eye. 


It thus appears 
(hat the round apertures on the surface of a sponge, are 
destined for the conveyance of a constant stream of 
water from the interior of the body: the stream carry- 
ing off the excrementious matter, which may be per- 
ceived in whitish fakes, depositing themselves on the 
bottom ofa confined vessel. By the aid of the my- 
criscope, certain small round bodies, of an opaque yel- 





| low colour, were also observed to be ejected, which 

| Dr. G. considers as the ora of this interesting class of 

| marine animals, formerly considered as belonging to 
the vegitable kingdom. 

| The collection of Egyptian Antiquities lately brought 


' 
| to France, is regarded as an acquisition of exiraordina- 


Between , 


from the horrors and the expenses of war, how | ry value. Ut contains many precions manuseripts on pa- 
fine a field will then be open for the exercise of | pyrusand linen, medals, jewels, bronzes, porcelains, &e. 
the gentler arts of peace! Internal Improve-| One of te most remarcable objects is an extract 
ment must then step forth, carrying in his train , from a Ritual, written en papyrus of uncommon fine- 
industry, commerce. and union, and make the! pess end flexibility, white, and uniform in its texture 
mountains bow their heads, deserts do him hom- | 1 measures filieen by twenty French inches; and the 
age, and the waters yield him obedience. ‘The | substance is pr bably the “roval papyrus” deseribed by 
facilities of communication are now so tew here, | , : : . 
that the conveyance of either merchandize or in- 
formation is attended with great difficulty, 

delay, and a heavy expense. Such a thing as a} . aoe a , 

: | portion of those interesting curiosities, which will af- 
carriage road is scarcely known—all transportae | 
tion by land is on mule or horseback, and that by |" 
water is, for the most part, in pole boats. called | eru! lists of the monks of the different convents of the 
Chanpans. They are geverally 50 or 60 feet | province « f Memphis ; fragments of the Mied on papy- 
long, 5 or 6 wide, and have a thached roof, which rus part of which isin London: nnmerons statues two 
entirely shelters one from the weather. A steam | 

beat is in use on the river Magdalena, but its | and the Fgyptian Venus, with a homan lace, a Cow's 
/ trips are irregular. 


Niny. Wis filled with figures and extended sceres ex- 
lecuted with great care: and surpasses every thing of 
rreat 


oe tthe kind that is known, = The followieg list includes a 


ford much ocenupation to the French antiquaries, Sev- 


ect high, including those of Phorsoh Necho kneeling, 


Ears, and fue Head-dress, Aniong the jewels, is a Sil- 





j ver Collar consisting of five hundred rings one twelfth 

| We love nothing but on our own acconnt, and of an inch in diameter, aud made a of wire one five bun- 
; g : ; 

| dred inch thick. There rings : ciel ali 

only follow our taste and inclination when we|*"‘ ma pe an EE. Lees Net ae eee 

aa . a that being piled on each other they form a smooth and 

refer our friends to ourselves ; and yet it Is polished tube fourteen inches high, which once enclos- 


this preference that alone constitutes true and | .q a tress of hair, # portion of v hich remains. The feet 
| 


| periect friendship. j and base of a Statue of Amenophis, 2d are colossal 
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One foot is four French feet long, and the great toe | 
measures eight and ahalf inches. A statistical account | 
of the revenue of the Egyptian Empire, is nearly com- | 
plete on seventeen blocks of stone, which formed a 
great part of the celebrated numerical wall of Carnac ; 
but the Sarcophagus of Rameses Mei moun is the most | 
precious specimen, being a single block of rose colored 
granite, ten French feet long, and six in height, the 
jargest and most magnificent known, the cover of which 
was taken to Cambridge by Belzoni. 





Boininc point oF tiquins.—Water does not boil 


equally ina glass vessel; the temperature rises a de- | 
gree or two above the regular boiling point, when a) 


torrent of steam rushes up through it, andthe tempera- 
ture sinks alittle ; this continues through the whole 
ebuiition, and the temperature vibrates between two 
points, distant two or three degrees from one another. 
This variation is more remarkable, and may be even 
dangerous, when sulphuric acid is distilled. Ifa few slips 


of platinam, or of any other wire, be pnt into the fluid, | 


the water boils regularly as it does in a metallic vessel. 
[Anales de Chimie, Sc Vol. 8. p. 106 
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WOR ar 
HUGH PETERS. 

Arare book, published in 1660, entitled The Tales 
and Jests of Hugh Peters, collected into one volume ; 
published by one that hath formerly been conversant 
with the author in his lifetime, and dedicated to Mr. 
John Goodwin, and Mr. Philip Nye ; together with his 
sentence and the manner of his execution ; to which is 
prefixed a short account of his life,’ contains many 
amusing anecdotes of this eccentzic militant clergyman. 
He was many years pastor of a church in Salem, but re- 
turned to England, and was beheaded for the part be 
acted under Cromwell. We select the following from 
this volume : 

How Wr. Peters, being on a journey, lodged at a mil- 
ler's House, and whal passed between him and the Miller. 

Mr. Peters being ov a journey, inquired of a miller, 
whom be saw standingon his mill, where he might 











have a lodging for bimseli, aud convenience for horse ; | 


the miller auswered, be knew no place thereaboaut : 
whereupou Peters travelled on his way, till he came to 
a little house, whieh as you shall bear avon, appeared 
te be che omiller’s 5 the good woman coming to the 
door, Mr Peters desires her, if she can. to lodge bim 
there ; she tells him s' ehad but one bed in the house, 
au therein boy bee husband and ber-elt, but it he would 
be content with clean straw in the barn, he might have 
that, and his horse might stay there too ; for she knew 
no other way to help bim. Mr. Peters accepted the 

reer and betakes hin.self to the barn, he had not 
sone jais, but throngh asmall cranny, he spies a man 
with a bottle of wine and # cepon, which was no soon- 
er brought, bot immediately » good fire was made,and 
down thereto it went ; anor knocks the miller, all the 
while be ds se was sore effi hted, and presently con- 
veysaua, o« capon on the spit, puts out the fire, hides 
her fiend 9) kneeding trough bard by, heving thus 
With .tuncarce of celerily made a clear coast, she o- 
pens the door for her husbard. The good man bei rg 
ww 
Wilting be shenld >but Me. Peters seeing him betek: 
himself to his bed, he bethought how he migin be mas- 
ter of that capow ; which he eff cted in the manver ful- 


lowing Le wving his barn, he comes to the door of 
the house. aod straght there ep ears the mil 
ler: H ones veeth: Me’ P tees, Banquited of you 


for a lodgins, sou knew of none, therefore 1 am 
conten! with this harm t but vesng exceeding havery, I 
desire.you ty tefresh me with what you bave,! shall 
content you t+ your own desire ; lndeed quoth the wil 
Jer, I have nethi:g hot what Lk ow you can seerce eat 
being a piere wt) own bread aid | F tk cheese 5 s00 
peas the door and tots hia in. Mr. Peters being io 


said, now, ny triecd, » hat if | should tery a eonclusior 
for some victuals; thoal’dst not be angey woaldst thow + 
I angry, ao in truth, Sir not I, quuth the miller. 


With 





| these persuasions the miller was wrought upon ; be 


| brings forth: to this they both fall to, and were very | 


ry, is presently desirous to be at rest, and she was | 


that, quoth Hugh, when I waa a youth I could conjure, 
and I think I have not forgot it : so uttering some bar- 


| barous words, and making strange figures with bis fin- 


gers’ saith he, Look in such a place, and see what tbere 
is. Oh, sir, quoththe miller, I pray, sir, don’t conjure, 
I would not by any means you should, nor dare I do as | 
you command me : Prithee, saith Mr. Peters, do so as! | 
say and fear not, we shail have good cheeranon. By 


looks, aud finds a goodly capon piping bot, which he | 


well satisfied, but, Mr. Peters complaining of the small- 
ness of the miller’s drink, would needs conjure again 
so doing as before, he bid the miller look in such a 
place ; the miller looked, and there finds a bottle; of 
| wine, thus they drank, the miller all this while admi- 
ring, and verily belived his guest had been a conjurer | 
having aow eal and drank sufficiently. Now, saith Mr. 
Pete s, but what if | should show you the devil that 
brought these good things ¢ Oh, quoth the miller, for 
God s sake, Sir, forbear, | never saw the devil yet, and 
1 would net see him now: Nay, saith Mr. Peters, 
do yuu do asI shall instruct you, and you need not 
fear ; stand in the next room, and when I stamp, then 
come forth ; with much persuation, he went in ; being 
gone, Mr. Peters steps to the trough, wherein the kind 
devil bad bid bimself, and uncovering it, saith he, Goe 
you ways and be glad you scape so : out goes the man, 
and Mr. Peters than stamps with lis foot, whereupon 
presently appears the miller. Look saith Mr. Peters, 
see you where the devil goes ?- Good Ged! replied the 
miller, If you had not said it was the devil, I darst have 
sworn ithad been the Parson of our parish. As indeed 
it was. 
How Mr Peters broke a jest upon a Lady. 

Mr. Peters, by chance, meeting a lady of his ac- 
quaintancs, asked her how she did, and how her good 
husband fared? At which words weeping, she arswer- 
ed, her husband had been in Heaven long sence. In 
Heaven, quoth be it is the first time that I bave heard 
of it, and | am sorry for it with all my heart. 

How Mr. Peters reproved Oliver Cromwell for sleep*ng 
in the church while he was preaching 

It being his tura to preach be fore the Protector 
at the chapel in White Hall, much about the time 
that this present Majesty was marching towards 
Worcester, he espyed tha: the devil had shut the case- 
ments of his Highneases eyes, and lulled bim asleep, 
whereupon, varying from his discourse in hand, qnoth 
he, we have nowan enemy in this our land, a potent 
one, it is not unknown, I suppose to any here, that he 
| daily approaches nearer us, but tis no matter, I preach 
| but in vain while my auditory sleeps, [hope he will 
come and take you napping. From the Salem Gazelle 
he CHAKA 
ere 
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American § ience.—Que of the ablest jour- 





‘roads upon his private fortune. 


Vor. 1 





lishments, our learned institutions, our public 
buildings, our literary improvements, and our 


every other art and science which can embellish 


and beautify the character of 
Our improved taste is equalled by the patronage 
Yet amid 
the general awakening of intellect, it is some. 
what strange that such a valuable work as Sillj. 
man’s Journal of Svience should languish, when, 
at the same moment too, the literati of Philadel. 
phia, talk of starting a new “Quarterly Review.” 
This apathy to real science ought to be broken 
up. ‘The increase of mechanics and manufac. 
turing establishments must naturally increase 
the taste for exact philosophy. ‘The Journal of 
Science has now five hundred subscribers, but 
with this number, the editor is daily making in- 
This should 
not be permitted. Our men of wealth, of leisure 
and of learing, ought to come forward and give 
their support to this valuable work ; were it for 
no other reason but for the philosophical reputa- 
tion of their country. Ifa proper spirit is shown 
we have no doubt but the work may still ve con- 
tinued. There is more spent in one week in 
frivolous, if not immoral, pursuits in New-York, 
than would render the New-Haven philosopher 
quite a happy man. — Nat. Advocate. 


a free country. — 


we give to literature and learning. 














PNR THIRD AANANA: 2. 
ND KBPOSTCOLY, 
CAKOLINE MANDEVILLE. 
“__. World, world, O world! 
——Thy strange mutations make us hate thee.” 
Shakspeare, 
“ Fade, day dreams sweet, from memory fade! 
he perish’d bliss of youth's first prime, 
That once so bright on faney play'd, 
Revives no more in after time.” 





Leyden. 
On the highly picturesque and romantic shores 





country, is one published in New-Hlaven, and 
edited by Professor Silliman of Yale College. 





| been acknowledged by thé philosophers of Eu- 


| 
| rope. 


Its reputation in its 
Yet, not- 
| withstanding this high character, it is somewhat 
remarkable that its patronage has been hitherto 
so small as to render its further existence almost 
In the course of the last ten 
years we have seen an improvement in litera- 
ture and science among us in the United States, 
made with a rapidity that is only paralelled by 
the speed of our new population in making the 
wilderness not blossom with the rose alone, but 
also with the good wheat and rye field. Euro- 


equalled by that in foreign nations. 


problematical. 





nals of science which ever appeared in this| 
| 
| : . : 
;the American war, he retired from service ; and 
Its value, its accuracy, and varied talent have | being in possession of a huinble competence, he 
| resolved to retire and settle on the lands that had 


} | been given him as a reward for his services in 
own country is only | 


of the Cayuga lake, stands the retired and rural 
mansion formerly occupied by Capt. Mandeville, 
a soldier of the revulution. After the close of 


that tremendous struggle for liberty. His com- 


| panions in this humble retreat were an only and 


idolized daughter, a male and female domestic, 
and a large Newfoundland dog. 

Capt. Mandeville had formerly resided in the 
state of Connecticut, where, during the term of 
his military services, his daughter, under the 
care of a maternal aunt, received her education. 
lo a pleasing form, an expressive countenance, 
and a free, lively imagination, she had added all 
the pleasing and useful acquirements of her sex. 
She was now, at the period of which we speak, 
in the youthful bloom of sixteen—gay and cheer- 
ful as the morning lark Grief had noi yet dis- 





pean travellers among us at the present day, are | 
astouished at the extent of our scholastic estab- | herself with rambling along the shores of the 


turled her repose—but, like a youthful Hebe, 
she loughed the hours away, sometimes amusing 
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lake, viewing the reflected landscape in the mir- 
ror wave, or the gambols of the wild fowl, as they 
sported on its bosom. The distant sail-boat, 
slowly yielding to the silent breeze, and the di- 
minutive bark of the fisherman, claimed alike 
her attention. 

Often, after the king of day had resigned his 
empire to the chaste goddess of night, would Car- 
oline Mandeville gaze for hours on the softened 
scene, and watch the eddying waves as they rose 
and fell in wild irregularity, while the moon- 
beams danced upon their silvered crests. 

In this happy retirement Capt. Mandeville en- 
joyed the realities of life. He sometimes read or 
walked in company with his daughter ; at other 
times, accompanied only by Wander, his favour- 
ite dog, he would pass from house to house in the 
neighbourhood ; and sometimes sit for hours, and 
recount to his listening auditors the scenes of 
the revolution until, feeling all the fire of former 
days circulate in his veins, he would 
“ Shoulder hi crt b, and show how fields were won.” 
His tongue was ever ready, and in his commu- 
nicative honoor he would enlarge upon the worth. 


the house, with some common-place observations | bark in a few days for England, when he intend 
on the beauty of the scene and the fineness of ed to transact his business as fast as possible, and 
the evening. | hoped to meet her again ina few months, when 

The old gentleman met them at the door, to he should be in a situation (if fortune favoured 
whom the stranger introduced himself as a Mr. | his voyage) to retire from business, and spend 
Spencer, from New York, who had lately estab- | the remainder of his days in that happy seclusion, 
lished himself in the mercantile business in the whence he had drawn the first impulse of his 
vicinity. With a hearty shake of the hand the existence. The letter closed with the request 
captain bid him welcome, happy in having soac- | that he might not be forgotten in his absence, 





complished a listener to his “ oft told tale.” Dur- 
ing the evening the captain as usual engrossed 
the principal share of the conversation—but as 
he occasionally paused for breath, the stranger 
endeavoured to draw Caroline into conversation. 
His manners were insinuating and pleasing, and, 
gradually banishing her reserve, Caroline, as usu- 
al, talked with all her soul. ‘The stranger was | 


the night, his mind dwelt with rapture on the 
beauties of her person, and the charms of her 
conversation ; nor was Caroline less pleased with 
the interesting stranger. She revolved the in- 
cidents of the day in her fertile imagination, and 
pleased herself with anticipating the bearing it 








of Washington, the blessings of freedom, and 
consider himself happy in being one of that num- 
ber who had contributed to the emancipation of 
his country. 

. * * - * 

It was on a sunny afternoon, when Nature, as 
if tired of the brilliant costume of spring and 
summer, had arrayed herself in the enamelled 
robe of solemn autumn, that Caroline, weary of 
her domestic employment and the confinement 
of the house, started as usual to amuse herself 
with a delightful ramble along the shores of the 
lake.—After she had fatigued herself with skip- 
ping from rock to rock, and gathering the few 
pale flowers that had outlived their season, she 
seated herself on a mossy hillock, and amused 
herself in arranging her flowers, and examining 
some beautiful specimens or crystallization which 
she found among the pebbles on the shore. 

The scene was beautiful beyond description. 


The sun was just setting in “ transcendant glo- 
ry” behind the western hills, and the bosom of 


the lake was calm as the vault of heaven, except 
that here and there a ripple was occasioned by 
the sportive swallow, as he dipped his wing in 
the liquid element, or the voracious trout, as he 
sprung from its bosom to catch the 


“ Sinking flies that float along the stream.” 


Caroline gazed on the scene with all the enthu- 


siasm of a romantic mind, until the shades of 


twilight began to harmonize the prospect ; and, 


| would have on the monotony of their retired sit- 
| uation 

In the morning, when the stranger was pre- 
paring to depart, he received a warm invita- 
tion from the worthy captain to visit them as 
soon as possible—to which he agreed, and ex- 
pressed his happiness in having found so agree- 
able a neighbor. 

From this time Mr. Spencer became almost a 
daily visitor at the mansion. The captain de- 


and an assurance of eternal constancy. 

Caroline read this letter a thousand times— 
watered it with her tears, and pressed it to her 
bosom, while a fearful forboding disturbed the 
harmony of her mind. 

This was the last letter she ever received from 
the unfortunate Spencer. Soon after writing it, 
he embarked on board an English vessel for 


surprised and pleased—and when he retired for| London ; but a returning packet brought the 


melancholy news that the vessel had been cap- 
tured by a French cruizer, after a sanguinary 
conflict, in which the captain and a young gen- 
tleman, a passenger, by the name of Spencer, 
had fallen in a gallant attempt to repel the board- 
ers who crowded in irresistible numbers on the 
deck. 

Caroline received this news with feelings bor- 
dering on distraction ; and from that moment 
happiness never more resumed its seat in her 
bosom. ‘The days, weeks, and months rolled 
away in dull, monotonous rotation, without pro- 
ducing any change in the mansion, except that 
the health of Caroline visibly declined. The 
once loved scenes of happier days were now 
avoided by her, as they recalled events to her 
mind of which she could not bear the recollec- 





clared himself charmed with the acquaintance, 
and his lovely daughter, by her conduct mani- 
fested the same feeling. He became her daily 
companion in her rural rambles, and when he 
saw her mind stored with all that adorns a wo- 
man, that wiuch before was only admiration, soon 
ripened int» love. Their feelings were recip- 
j}rocal. Coroline found that Spencer added to a 
| faultless character, a pleasing countenance, and 





an open and manly address, an enthusiastic ad- | 


“6 
miration of nature. 

It was impossible for kindred minds, thus sit- 
uated, to long remain insensible tothe most sub- 
| time of all passions. Spencer acted honoura!ly-- 
, he first drew from Caroline a frank avowal of the 
| state of her mind, and then made proposals to 
| her father too honorable to be rejected. In short, 
‘the nuptial day was fixed, and the lovers were 
jenjoying themselves in all the luxuriance of an- 

ticipated bliss—when business of a sudden and 
unexpected nature required Spencer’s presence 
in New-York. He took a hasty but tencer leave 
of Caroline and her father, with the remark that 





gathering her rural treasures in her handker- | 
chief, silently proceeded towards the mansion. 
As she trippled musingly along, she was startled 
by the report of a gan, apparently but a short | 
i e from her, and shortly after a gentleman . , 

distanc fr ei y “¢ : anxiously counted the hours of his absence. 
with a gun upon his shouluer emerged from the ~ 

| Spencer did not return at the appoined hour 


grove directly before her. He paused for amo-| pha orn “4 sede “ 
ment as he beheld Caroline; and then advan- Instead of his arrival she received a letter, writ- 


cing, politely apologized for the intrusion, and | : ben" . ; 
begze to conduct herhome. She thanked him, | his partnersin New York had entered deeply 
gs ; * | into a foreign speculat and had i 
and wax about to decline his offer, when sudden- | emi he _ . = . vac unanimously 
™ . Ce a . , 
ly recollecting that he might be a stranger mM) a the a pee nee , = pee - 
the country, she zave him an invitation, in the |” mie of SOSOeS Gs the Erm ane OF 
every principle of honour and honesty, not to 


name of her father, to spend the night at the, |. 
mansion, They accordingly proceeded towards | disappuint them. He stated that he should em- 


the transient separation would heighten the 
pleasure ofthe next meeting. Caroline saw him 
depart witha depression of spirits, for which she 
could ill account ; but stifling her emotions, she 


ten witha trembling hand.—It brietly stated that | 


uon ; but often while the 
“ Wh stl.ng winds of autumn drear,” 


, howled thrcugh the grove, and the waves dashed 
‘with ruthless fury along the shore of the lake, 
| would she sit for hours on some projecting crag, 
and breathe out her soul to the presiding Deity 
lof the scene. 

| Capt. Mandeville saw the state of his daugh- 
ter’s mind with all the fecling of a father, and 
used the only expedient in his power vo divert 
her from her liapless sorrow. He was fast declin 

ing by the force of age, and wished to see her 

banpily situated in life before he left the world, 

At length, yielding to the intercessions of her 
friends, and above all tothe anxieties of a belove 
ed father, she gave her hand to Mr. King,a 
young gentleman of unblemished character and 
handsome fortune, who had sought it with the 
most tender solicitude. A few weeks subse- 
quent to the nuptials, Capt Mandeville, after a 
short illness, breathed his last, in the arms of his 
weeping daughier. 

After the funeral obsequies were performed, 
which ‘‘aroline witnessed with all the fortitude 
of a Christian, she removed to the mansion of 
i her husband, which was elegantly situated buta 
|few miles from her former residence. Here, 
| chrough the tender solicituce of Mr. King, and 
‘the diversion of her mind in superintending her 
domestic concerns, the violence of her grief 
gradually subsided into a serene and steady com- 
posure. But still she was not happy. Often, in 








the evening circle, when conversation was most 
enlivening, would the dark shade of melancholy 
pass over her placid features, and the silent tear 
for a moment dim the lustre of her eye. 
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It was adreary evening in the month of De- 
cember—the storm, driven by the relentless fury 
of the wind, rattled against the windows—a 
cheerful fire blazed upon the hearth—Caroline 
was busy with her needle, and Mr. King was 
amusing himself with a newspaper—when a loud 
knocking was heard at the door. Caroline, true 
to her hospitable feelings, hastened to open it. 
A tall, pale and emaciated figure, wrapped ina 
large cloak, entered the apartment. Tle advan 





a lion in heart, elevated his shelalah, and, at a 
blow, extended our hero on the ground. News 
was soon carried to the regiment that their 
colonel was murdered by the mob! On the pas- 
sions of the soldiers who doated on their com- 
mander, such a report fell at once, like a flash 
of lightning on a magazine of gun-powder. In 
a moment the whole regiment was under arms, 
and in rapid motion towards the town, burning 
for vengeance. During this time, Washinzton 





ced towards the fire, and in a suppressed and | had been liberally plied with cold water, acids 
agitated tone of voice spoke of the coolness of | and volatiles ; and, happily for Mr. Payne and his 


the evening. 
his voice, and gazing fora momenton his palid 
features, ina wild and frantick tone uttered the 
name of Speacer, and fell lifeless on’ the floor. 
The shock was too powerful for the exquisite 
sensibility ef her nature. Her ethereal spirit, 
leaving the secret recess of its earthly tenement, 
paused for a moment on her trembling lips, and 
then, pure as the sublimate of an angel's soul, en- 


tered the regions of incomprehensibility! * * * 
” * * 


It was indeed Spencer—After the capture of | a flame. 
J 


the vessel before mentioned, though terribly 
wounded, he still survived ; and after experienc- 
ing all the horrors of a French prison at the close 
of the war which then raged between Great- 
Britain and that nation, was finally discharged. 
He hurried immediately to Ungland ; but the 
rigours of his confinement proved too much for 
his constitution; aud, on his arrival in London, 
he was seized with a fever, which confined him 
many months. Withont friends, or even neces- 
sary attendance, he baffled the attack of Death, 
and having transacted some businessin London, 
he started for New-York, feeling the remem- 
brance of his past sufferings alleviated by the 
anticipation of still enjoying happiness in the 
conpany of his adored Caroline. But who can 
describe his feelings, when, on arriving at New 
York, he heard the fatal news?) Anxious to es- 


tablish, beyond the possibility of doubt, what his 


senses could searcely believe, he departed for 
G—-. 
juquired for Mr. King, where his appearance 
produced the melancholy scene I have attempt- 
ed to describe. 

Geutle reader, if my simple tale has excited a 
spark of sympathy in your bosom for the unfor- 
tunate Spencer, know that he still survives; but 
he roves the country a wild and furious maniac, 


and the wayward child is often trightened into | 


silence at the name of Crazy Spencer. 
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“4 ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON. 

In 1754, he was stationed at Alexandria with 
his regiment, the only one in the colony, and of 
which he was Colonel. ‘There happened at 
that time to be an election in Alexandria for 
members of the assembly, and the ballot ran 
high beiween Col. George Fairfax and Mr. Wm. 
Elvy. Washington was on the side of Fairfax, 
and a Mr. Williain Payne headed the friends of 
Eizy. In the course of the contest Washington 
grew very warm, (for his passions, naturally 
were terrible ; though a wise regard to duty, i. e. 
honor and happiness, soon reduced them to 
prover command) end unluckily said something 
to Mr. Payne, who though but a cub in size, was 


On arriving in the neighbourhood, he | 


Caroline started at the sound of| party, was so far recovered as to go out and 


| meet his enraged soldiers, who crowded around 
, him with faces of honest joy to see him alive 
again. After thanking them for such an evi- 
dence of attachment to him, he assured them 
{that he was not hurt in the least, and bevaed 





ijthem, by their love of him and of their duty, to! 
. . | 
As for hitn- | 


return peaceably to their barracks 
self, he went to his room, geuerously chastising 
his passions, which had thus struck out a spark 


Mr. Payne, he resolved to make him the houor- 
able reparation of asking his pardon. No soon- 
er had he made this heroic resolution, than, re- 
covering that delicious gaiety, which ever ac- 
companies good purposes in a virtuous mind, 
he went to a ball that night, and behaved as 





invitation to Mr. Payne, to meet him at the tav- 
) ern. Payne took it as a challenge, and repaired 
to the tavern in full expectation of smelling gun- 
| powder ! But what was his surprise on entering 
| the chamber, to see, in lieu of a brace of pistols, 
a decanter of wine and a pair of glasses on the 
table. Wshington rose to meet him, and offer- 
ing his hand with a smile, began: “ Mr Payne, 
to err, sometimes, is nature, to rectify error is 
j}always glory ; I believe | was wrong in the af- 
fair of yesterday ; you have had, I think, some 
satisfaction, and if you deem that sufficient, there 
is my hand, let us be friends.” 

An act of such sublime virtue, produced its 
| proper effect on the mind of Mr. Payne, who, 
| from that moment became the most enthusiastic, 
admirer and friend of Washington ; and, for his 
sake, ready at any time to charge up toa battery 
of two and forty pounders. 

Would our youth but be persuaded to act in 
a style so correct and so heroical, our papers 
would no longer shock us with accounts of ele- 
gant young men murdering each other, on false 
priftiples of honor ; and by one desperate deed, 
amercing themselves of all present pleasure, and 
of future hope. Would they but exert the cour- 
age, the only true courage, to stamp into inyme- 
diate silence the clamours of brutish passion, 
and to leap at the sacred call of duty, they mizht 
live as good children, to equal the hopes of their 
fond parents ; as good citizens, with their vir- 
tues to enrich their country ; as good husbands, 
to bless the sex they were born to love and pro- 
tect ; and at length like Washington attain a 
good old age, “crowned with riches and with 
honours.” 


' 


A life how glorious ! to its country dear. 

He first in council, and her first in war. 

May his exemple, all our sons inspire ! 

Aud from their father’s history, catch his fire. 








pleasantly as though nothing had happened — | 
Early next morning he wrote a polite note of| 


| VARUROY, 


{ ene — 








We have heard ofa physician in France, who 
happened to have at oue time, a blacksmith and 
wheelwright under his hands with the same or 
a kindred malady. He nearly dispaired of both, 
and the wife of the former haviig m -ntioned 
that her husband conceived a strong fancy for 
herrings, he told her to give them by all means, 
| A few days alter, he called to enquire about the 
condition of the son of Vulcan, and was inform. 
ed to his astonishment, that the new diet had 
worked like a charm, and nearly restored the 
dying man He proceeded without delay to the 
wheelriglht’s, and prescribed herrings. In due 
season, he went to ascertaiu their effect. The 
patient was dead. ‘Tie worthy doctor wrote on 
his tablets—-“ N. B. dZerrings good for Black- 
smiths, but kill Wheelrights.’ A distinction 
of the sort might be advantageous as to the use 
of the anonymous prescriptions and family nos- 
| trums reported in the me wspapers by generous 


that had like to have thrown the whole town into | and confident people. 
And feeling himself the aggressor of! 





| It isagood rule and one we struggle hard to 
adopt, never to speak ill of those from whom we 
have received a kindness, no matter how ill they 
treat us afterwards. Forbearance is a virtue 
that cannot be cultivated with too much atten- 
tion. Praise your enemy, and as the apostle 
says, thereby heap coals of fire on his head — 
Envy, hatred, malice and falsehood, let their 
shatts fly in the dark against them, you cannot 
guard yourself in this case—the only remedy is 
to adopt the excellent maxim of the divine Pla- 
to, who, when he was told he had bitter enemies 
who spoke ill of him, replied, ‘ it is no matter, 
since | shall live so that no one will believe them.’ 
Boston Spectator. 








A man that used to be drunk, when he came 
home wallowed about the floor, and said he paid 
rent for the house, and he would lie where he 
pleased ; at last he falls into the fire, and the 
maid runs to her mistress, and told her she could 
| not get himout. ‘ Let him alone, says she, he 
| pays rent for the house, and he may lie where 
| he pleases.” 





A poor unfortunate gentleman who was so 
j often stopped by the sleeve, by the sheriffs and 
| constables, that he was in continual apprehen- 
| sion of them, going along the street, his coat 
| sleeve, as he was moving in a hurry, happened 
to hitch upon a railing. Turning about hastily, 
he immediately asked, ‘at whose suit, sir,—at 
whose suit ? 

——es 

Tin Poots —A Yankee pedlar went into the 
house of a spindle shanked cld gentleman, who 
had on small clothés and silk stockings. lt was 
in t e midst of dog days, when fles are apt to be 
troublesome. ‘ Any tin ware to day, sie? said 
the pedlar. ‘No’ ‘But you must want some- 
thing—fine assorriment sir, lanthorns—milk pans 
—ladles—skimmers,—— I teil you, says the old 
gentleman, | dont want to bus any thing’— 
brushing the flies away from his shims. ‘But, 
sir, you must buy something of me—fine jap- 
paned candlesticks, tea and coffee urns, cullen- 
ders, and—I tell you, says the old gentleman, 
rather in a pet, the flies still assaulting his legs, 
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which were not larger than a broomstick, and he | 


brushing them with his hand greatly irritated— 
L veil you 1 don’t want to purchase ary tin, un- 
) 7 4 
less you chance to have a pair of Gin bools.’— 
‘Ob yes—yes’—says the Yankee, and rupuing 
to his cari, ret»rned with a pair of candle mouids 
for two caudles. ‘ idere isa pair of tin boots 
that will exacily fit you. 
——_— 

[The following speech, addressed by the command- 
ant of a local regiment ae Laneasiire, Eng. loa jedy, 
Ou presenting a par of colours to Lis corps, we are of 
opiuion woule vie with certata Ones delivered on like 
occasions ou this side of the Athartic.] 

«“ Madam, we receive ’n ‘eu. we’ gratitude, acd we 'n 
defend em wi’ forituce 
actual sarvice, and t colours are shot away, we'll bring 
the pows (poles) back again.” 





Caleb Quotem Ouidone.—Iu the viliage of Harrington, 
between Eversham and Alcester, Eng. « sigupost, ex- 
hibited by the side of a barber's pole, thus announces 
the multifarious occupations, avocalions, and quelilica- 
tions of the iudustrious and indefetigable inmate :— 
“James Tarrant, joiner, cabinetmaker anc butler, 
bricklayer and plasterer, vepairs all kinds of machine- 
ry, keeps a journeyman carpenter auc blacksmith, 
hangs church bells, pig-kiler, bellows-mender, touth- 
drawer, bleeder aud hair-cres er, well sinker, aud 
thatcher, jobbing gardener,—N B Gamekeeper to the 
manor ot Morion and Linchwick.” 





Vanily —“ The king spoke to me to-day,” said a rag- | 


ged boaster to one of his companions. 
torted the other, “ he did so—I was by at the time—he 
told youto get oul of his way.” 


“6 Ay ." re- 





A Rev. Doctor, remarkabie for his suavity of man- 
ners, in a country parish not one bundred miles from 
George Buchanan's monument, was one Sunday, very 
lately, exhorting bis beloved flock, and describing in 
the strongest and most glowing terms tne happiness of 
heaven He said he could compare it to nothing but 
the blessings of metrimony,. avd ihe pleasures of the 
happy fireside, graced by a lovely, loving, and beauti- 
ful wife. He took occasion from this, to descant on 
the duty of young men marrying soon, and relieving 
the dreariness of their situations by a young and hand- 
some bride. He said that though they possessed all 
the wealth in the world, and were masters of all the 
gems of the East Indies, aud all the jewels of the West 
ludies, yet ifthey were not married, they still wanted 
the most valuable gem of all—an agreeable wile. He 
said that there was a popular song at present, called 
Home, swect home, which be had often admired tor its 
touching simplicity. and exquisite pathos ch 
appropriate to the subject, as describing so well the 
happivess of domestic enj -yment, ad by aualogy and 
anticipation, the hapbiness of heaven, that, although 
he could not sing if to them, yet he would take the 
liberty of repeating a verse or two of it, for the benefit 
of the younger pari of hishearers. Accordimgly le ve- 

an. and eetually reneated the Feilowing : 

“Mid pleasure and palaces tho’ we may roam, 

Be it ever so humije, there’s no place like home, 

A charm from the skies seem to hailow us there, 

Which search through the world, is ne’er met wiih else- 

where. 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home! 
There’s n> place like heme! 
There’s no place Like imme. 

— Glasgow Journal. 








A Wise Man —A M:. Somebody, we cannot recol- 
lect his name, living in one of the lower counties, po- 
litely requested us to send him a few sumbers of our 
paper gralis—and if he \iked it he would then sub-eribe, 
Traly, this man must be a cousin german to another 


wise fellow, by the name of Donse, who begsed a} 


tavern-keeper to give bim half a pint of rum to ta-te of, 
on condition, that if he liked it, he would buy agili. 
Having poured down the half pint, he wade a wetal 
looking tace, and declared, it burnt his throat se he 
could not endure it—could not possibly think of buy- 
ing such fiery liquor.—Berk. dm. ~ 


>: aod if ever we are cailed into | 


was so! 


Alphonzo, king of Arragon, went one day with 
several of his courtiers to see some trinkets at a 
jeweller’s, He had scarcely left the shop when 
the jeweller hastened after him, complaining 
that a very valuable diamond had been abstract- 
ed by one of the party. ‘The king returned to 
the shop, and ordered a large vessel full of brand 
_to be brought : he then desired each person to 
plunge his hand closed into the vessel, and to 
withdraw it open; he himself set the example. 


W hen every one had put in his hand, he ordered | 


the jeweller to empty the vase upon the table : 
by this means the diamond was recovered, and 
no one was disgraced. 





| When Constantine was chosen Emperor, he 
‘found several Christians in office, and he issued 
an edict requiring them to renounce their faith, 
| or quit their places Most of them gave up their 
offices, to preserve their consciences—but some 
cringed and renounced Christianity. When the 
Emperor had thus made full proof of their dis- 
| position aud character, he removed all who thus 


‘ basely complied with his supposed wishes, and re- | 


tamed the others, saying “that those who would 
desert or deny their divine master, would desert 
him, and were not worthy of his confidence.” 
Miners at an Inn.—A little more latitude 
unquestionably is to be allowed there than in 
private houses, but still, readers, be ladies—be 





neither the landlords nor landladies are slaves. 
E,en waiters, chambermaids, and boots them- 
_ Selves, enjoy the blessings of Magna * arta and 
the Billof Rights Swear not at all—itis a bru- 
tal habit. Do not at dinner ask for a knife, as if 
you meditated murder ; or a spoon, with a face 
indicative of ipicacuanha. Bawl not for bread 
like a famished Stentor ; nor, lest you turn it 
sour, ina voice of thunder, for small beer. If 
he do forget the cheese, be merciful to the 
waiter, for the sake of his wife and a small 
family ; and remember, that although he may 
upset the mustard pot, or the vinegar cruet, 
still he has a soul to be saved, and that for- 
| giveness should not lag far in the rear of re- 
pentance. Roar not like a Cerberus at the 
charge of threepence a mile for him or her on 
the dicker, over and above the five inside ; and 


fall nut down in a fit of rage or apoplexy at the | 


| 

| 

| suin total of the whole of any bill under heaven. 

| ‘hen do not, we implore you, run to the window 

| at every arrival, and stare, squint, goggle, giggle, 

j and glower on each individual descending the 

' steps of the various veliicies. Such curiosity is 

| vulgar, and the girdle of Venus would fail to in- 
vest with fascination the waist of a virgin in such 
an attitude. Be what you always are at home— 
modest, cheerful, glad, and gay as a May morn- 
ing. 

| 

| 


The following !ndicrous interruption to publie “or- 
ship took place on a Sunday at the Independent Chapel, 
Ashton unde:-Lyne. Inthe midst of the discourse, a 

boy entered the chapel, and advancing a short distance 
dwn the aisle, exclaimed, in the voice of a Stentor, 
The effect this bad upon 
‘the audience may be easily imagin ST: it was some time 


, oo 
| Is Sally Cowper here ? 
} 


| before the majority of the congregation could relax 
their risable muscles into an appearance of attention. 


gentiemen.— | his is the land of freedom, and | 








| WhenM.S , 8 Frenchman, notorious for see 
ing ill of every body, died, it was reported that he had 
poisoned himself. “ What!” replied madame Mon- 
| stage, “ sure he must have bil his own longue.” 





ANECDOTE OF A BENEVOLENT SAILOR. 


Two brothers the one a carman, the other a sailor, 
had been confined for misdemeanor some time in the 
king's bench prison. They applied to the court to be 
discharged, but were opposed by the prosecutor. The 
court directed the sailor to be released, but the carman 
was ordered to be continued in confinement, Whea 
this sentence was passed the sailor addressed the court 
as follows: “ My lords, my brother has a wife and seven 
children, who may starve while he is not working. I 
have neither wife nor child ; if your lordship will be 
so kind us to let him go, and permit me to stay in gaol 
for him, U shall be very much obliged to your lordship.” 
Lord Mansfield immediately called to the prosecutor's 
counsel! to say whether, after suca a speech as this, he 
could press for the confinement of either of the men.— 
The counsel replied, | should be ashamed to do it.— 
Upon this his lordship told the sailor, he was a benevo- 
lent fellow, and that be and his brother should both 
be discharged ;—which was accordingly done. 











A medical gentleman, the otber day, observing a 
lac+, in a very ill state of health, steppiag out of # post- 
chaise where a servant was scouring the door-way, pu- 
litely as:isted her, saying, “ Allow me, Madam, to pre- 
vent your kicking the bucket” 





The Rev. Mr Hagemore, of Colthrope,Leicestershire, 
died January 1. 1746, possessed of the following effects, 
namely :—1000/ in ready money, 700/ per annum, 30 
gowns and eassocks, 58 dogs, 100 pairs of breeches, 
100 pairs of boots, 400 pairs of shoes, 80 wigs, yet al- 
ways wore his own hair, 80 carts and waggons, 80 
ploughs, vet used none, 50 saddles and furniture for the 
mevage. 30 wheelbarrows, 60 horses and mares, 200 
pichaxes, 200 spades and shovels, 75 ladders, 240 ra 
zors, nnd as many walking siicks as a toymen in Lon- 
don off-red tis executors 8/ for. He kept oné servant 
of each sex, Whom he locked up every night. His last 
employment! every evening was to go round bis pre- 
miss, let luose his dogs, and five off his gun. 

Thales, one of the wisest men of Greece —A_ sophist 
Wishing to puzzle him with difficult questions, the sage 
of Miletus replied to them all without the least besita- 
tion, and with the utmost precision, 

What is the oldest of all things ? 
always existed, 

What is the most be autiful ? 
is the work of God 

What is the greatest of all things ? 
contains all that has been er ated , 

What is the most constant of all things?) Hope, be- 
canse it still remains wth man, afier he has lost every 
thing else. 

What is the Ses! of all things ? 
out it there is nothing eood, 


God, because- be 


The world, because it 


Space, because it 


Virtue, because with- 
| What is the quickes of all things ? Thought because 
in less than a moment itcan fly to the end of the uni- 
verse. 

Whet isthe sfronerst ? 
T Hite, 
| What is the easiest? To give advice. 
| Wiatis the most d-ficuli? To know yourself. 
What is the wissi? ‘lime, for it discovers all things. 


Necessity, which makes men 
face all the dangers 





! . . 
It is ascertained that sveer wken in lumps isa err. 


| tain antidote for verdigrise ; that vinegar counteracts 

the dangerous effects of alketine substances ; and that 
raw albumeu (white of eggs) if administered in time, is 

ja remedy for mercury sublimate. 

| It may be added that vinegar counteracts the effects 

| of uercotics, aud glue those of corosive sublimate. 

| Coming to the point —Copy of a tradesman’'s letter to 

a debtor :—* Sir—If you will favor me with the 


amount of my bill, you will oblige me—if not, b must 
oblige you.” 
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2B WREATH 

Meésors. NukiON & WUsskLL—'Lue tuiowing lines vere 
recently found near the Stefford Mineral Spring.—l 
was much interested by their deep desponding mel- 
ancholy, and obtained a copy, which if you think 
worthy, you can insert in your paper. 













“ To the guardian Genius of the Spring.” 


Hygeia ! gracious pow'r! ador'd by ail! 

I seek thee, Goddess! with unceasing care ; 
On thee, sweet rosy health, t fondly call, 

To thee, prefer my anxious, constaut prayer. 


For thee, I left my tranquil cottage dear, 
My bosom throbbing, and wy heart oppress’... 


And sought the fount where thou dost oft appear, 
To svothe thy vot'ries pains, and givethem rest : 
Yet me thou 'sdainst, and dost forever fly 
My outstretch’d arms,—-thou shun’st their fond 
embrace, 
Ab, me! I'in surely doow'd thus son to Jie, 
Thus soon, to join the relics of my race. 
MIRGLISS. 


LOVE. 
Lov’s a cheat, we ever hate if 
A flattering, false, deceitful joy; 
A very wothing ean create it, 
A very nothing cau destroy, 


The lightning’s Mash, which wondering leaves us, 
Voscured and darker than before ; 
The glow worm’s tinsel which deceives us, 
Love is jist like, nothing more. 
———- 
THE ELOPEMENT. 
A BALLAD. 

“ What, if the warder come ?” “ What then ? 
Why, tet the draw bridge down again !"— 

© What, ifin warder blow his bora 2” 

Why, larry bere ill break of worn !” 

* Tarry with me! thy heart would feel 

My father’s wrath—his blade of steel!” 

* Brace then, thy kirtle, twine thy locks, 

Aud trust the steep descending rocks ; 

J well can swim—I'll cross the lake, 

Where the moonbeam’s ligut on the waters make : 
Vil seek—I'll loose—the castle boat, 

Chained over the lea of the darkened moat. 

The warder sleeps—wilt thou go with me ? 

Now, sigh not my lady ! but smile and be free ! 
You father’s choice, for the bridal bed, 

Is a grave old chur! with a silvered head. 

I bave fought in the ring, | have won the glove, 
The guerdon of skill in the cause of love ; 

My turrets stand firm, and my castle waits 

To welcome the bride through its ancient gates ; 
Tie tapestry-rooms, with the goblets and wine, 


But watt ior the love-light in w bich they wonld shine ! 


‘Zhe banquet of bridal come share, love, with me, 
E’re thy fatverretura, who would darken its glee : 
By the gieau of the toreblight, that flickers along ; 
By the bay of bis hounds, and the revel of song ; 


By the hum in the towers, and the stir at the doors ; 


By ihe boots that shall rattle, ere long on the floors. 
H» is coming to give thee, lost lady! away 

To the paisied old dotard so withered and grey. 
Tic castle knell tolls, so loud and so shrill— 

But ov Wroopers await on yon heath-covered hill ; 
Arc the fleet litle palfry, that rivals the wind, 
When my lady he bears shail leave danger behind. 
So torewell the turret—now down the cliff glide : 


We arecown! But one minute! The boat's at your 


side! 
Nay feer not—thy hand—tis but one effort more— 
Toe Jnnger is past, and the boat is ashore, 
Nav sigh not, sweet lady! and look not aback ; 
‘Tuc Sieht-loving water betrays not our track. 
‘b.. heather-bloom hails us secure on the land, 
My home and my merrymen wait thy command! 


My tapestried ball and the goblets shall sbine, 

And the song of the bridal give zest to the wine. 

We are safe. Welcome tady' to ball and to bower! 
The bridemaids await, and the priest knows the hour. 
Thy wine cup is pledged, and complete is the right, 
Ere the towers thou bast fled are aware of thy flight.” 





The dead leaves strew the forest walks, 
And withered are the pale wild flowers, 
The frost hangs blackening on the stalks. 
The dew-drops tall in frozen showers. 
Gone are Spring's green sprouting bowers 
Gone Summer's rich and mactling vines, 
Aad Autumn with her yellow hours, 
On hill and plain no longer shines. 


I learned a clear and wild-tuned note, 
That rose and swelled from youder tree= 
A gay bird with too sweet a throat, 
There perched and raised her song for me. 
The winter comes, and where is she ? 
Away where summer wings will rove, 
Where buds are fresh, and every tree 
Is vocal with the notes of love. 


Too mild the breath of Southern sky, 

Too fresh the flower that btushes there, 
The northern breeze that rushes by, 

Finds leaves too green and buds too fair. 

No forest tree stands stript and bare, 
No stream beneath the ice is dead, 

No mountain top with sleety hair, 
Bends o’er the snow its reverend head. 


Go, there, with all the birds—and seek 
A happier clime—witb livelier flight ; 
Kiss, with the sun, the evening's cheek, 
And leave me, lonely with the uight 
I'll gaze upon th» cold north light, 
And mark where all its glories shoue— 
See-—that it all is fair and bright, 
Feel that it all is cold and gone. 





From the Atlantic Souvenir for 1327. 
THE ROSE UPON THE LEA. 
FROM GoETHE—by George Bancroft. 


A boy beheld a lovely rose, 

Rose upon the lea! 

Fair as morn when first it glows ; 
Near to see the flower be goes, 
And right pleased was be. 

Rose, sweet rose, crimson rose, 
Ruse upon the lea ! 


Suid the boy : T'll pluck thee now, 
Rose upon the lea! 

Said the rose : V’'ll prick thee so, 
Thou'lt remember me for wo, 

And I wilt not suffer thee. 

Rose, sweet rose, sweet crimson rose, 
Rose upon the lea: 


And the boy, he pluck’d it rude, 

Rose upon the lea ! 

Though the rose pricked all it could, 
Oh! and ah | they did no good, 
Gathered it must be. 

Rose, sweet Rose, sweet crimson rose, 
Kose upon the lea! 


From the Baltimore Patriot. 
A boy beheld a little pig, 
Pig upon the lea! 
Fit to roast he thought it fit, 
Nicer, ne’er was put to spit. 
And right pleased was he, 
Pig, squeal pig, poor little pig, 
Pig upon the lea ! 
Said the boy : I'll catch thee now, 
Pig upon the lea! 
Said the pig : Ul kick thee so, 
Thou'lt remember me for wo, 
And I will not suffer thee. 
Pig, squeal pig, poor little pig, 
Pig, upon the lea ! 
Though the nig kicked all it could, 
Ob! Ah !: idid no good, 
Koasted it must be! ! ' 





Tremble not, fear not! firm is thy seat! 
He is sure in the foot, as in course he is fleet. 


Pig, squeal pig! alas! poor pig, 
Pig upon the lea ! 
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FROM THE NATIONAL GAZETTE. 


My chosen and my fairest! 
n sunshine and in gloom 

Thy kindling eye shall cheer my path, 
Thy geutle smile lume ; 

And baud in hand we'll onward walk, 
Amid life's busy crowd, 

While love shall cust a golden-hue, 
Ou every passing cloud. 


I'll cherish thee, my sweet one, 
So toudly from all ill, 
That time shal! wie its silent way, 
But leave with thee no chill ; 
And thus undimmed, when years have flown, 
Affection’s star sbail shine, 
As when I breathed my earliest vows, 
Aud blushes spake thee mine. 


My best loved, thus together, 
We'll watch life's changing tide, 
And gather all the fairest flowers, 
That on the surface glide ; 
And grief sha!! be an idie name, 
Aud sorrowing thoughts unknown, 
For love in darkest hours can form 
A bright world of its own. 


THE LUNATIC BOY. 

I'll grasp the loud thunder, with lightning (ll play, 
Til rend earth asunder, and kick it away : 

The rainbow I'll straddle, and ride io the moon ; 
O’er the ocean I'll paddle in the bow! of a spoon. 


With the streamers in lightness I'll dance on the cloud, 
The galaxy’s brightness with cobwebs I'll shroud ; 
The sun f will bother with night-mare and wo, 

For sport, at each other the stars I will throw. 


I'll tie up the winds in a bundle together, 

And tickle their ribs with an ostrich’s feather. 
These capers I'll cut to relieve the heart ache 

I have felt most a week for my faithless girl’s sake. 
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